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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


announces 


summer courses in phases of child devel- 
opment of interest to graduate students, 
leaders of child study groups, teachers, 
social workers, and parents, with obser- 
vation and practice in the preschools. 


June 11 to July 20, 1928 
Tuition, $36 





Second Annual State Conference 


on child development and parent 
education 


June 20, 21, and 22, 1928 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Under the direction of 
State Council for Child Study and Parent 
Education, Iowa State College, Iowa 


State Teachers College, State University 
of Iowa. 





For information address: 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
Iowa City, Iowa 














Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928. 


A great cosmopolitan summer school, 
2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks, 6,000 feet high. 

1,785 attended the 1927 summer session 
from 35 states. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville 
Normal is one of the state summer 
schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty univer- 
sities and teachers colleges. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, music teachers, 
athletic coaches, physical directors, high 
school teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus 
Room and board in dormitories is $42 
for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved 
now by forwarding $5 of this amount 
Board in private homes is from $10 to 
$15 per week. Tuition $12 for four 
courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville 
good for four months. 


Write now for complete catalog 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 

















Cleveland Summer Session 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


of 
WESTERN RESERVE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF EDUCATION 


Six Weeks: June 18—July 27 


Alt courses are on a University basis and hence will be received by the 
University for credit toward a degree. 


Some special features: 


A public elementary school in regular session for observation and 
demonstration purposes. 

A complete offering in departments of instruction. 

A Modern Language School and French House in which French and 
Spanish only are spoken. 

A nature school and camp established at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio. 

Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the 
city. 
For general catalog and other detailed information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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CREATING RIGHT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT"™ 


Ler us first define our terms: 

By student achievement I refer to mea- 
surable progress toward a desirable goal 
whether it be in the field of academic, 
vocational, physical or student activities. 
Right attitudes have been listed and de- 
fined in various codes. Wrong attitudes 
are those which fall short of such ideal 
goals. Right attitudes are mental ‘‘sets’’ 
which contribute to the final advantage of 
the individual and of society. 

Wrong attitudes are usually short sighted 
and contribute only temporarily to the ad- 
vantage of the individual. They do not 
contribute to the final advantage of society. 

Our problem is: How to create right 
attitudes toward student achievement. The 
scientifie way to go about such a task is (1) 
to discover how wrong attitudes came to be 
and (2) to find some device to prevent such 
waste by salvaging habit material and con- 
verting it into good habits. Let us illus- 
trate by a ease. John is a good boy, loves 
his parents and tries to please them. He is 
an average boy in a bright class with a good 
conscientious teacher. His parents have 
high hopes for him and encourage him to 
do his best, which he does. But John’s best 
places him in the lowest third of a bright 
class, so the teacher marks him ‘‘C.’’ The 
result is that John has no ‘‘suecess to cele- 
brate,’’ while his chum next door is held 
up to him as an example and mother tear- 
fully urges him to ‘‘try harder.’’ Repeated 


' Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March 
17, 1928, 





unsuccessful attempts at an impossible 
goal gradually break down his morale. He 
becomes hardened to scoldings and entreat- 
ies and adopts the ‘‘sour grapes’’ defense, 
turning to other directions for the success 
which is denied him in his studies. If he 
can win a place of leadership in athletics, 
art, or student activities, his ‘‘sour grapes’’ 
defense is adopted by imitators and we 
have ‘‘the gentleman’s mark’’ of ‘‘C.’’ 
If success is denied him in most lines, he 
leaves school as soon as he can wear down 
the objections of his disappointed parents. 

Thus the morale of the individual has 
been destroyed. But morale can be built 
up by properly controlling the environ- 
ment of even the feeble-minded. Many a 
teacher from either the elementary or the 
secondary schools—and especially from the 
colleges—could learn invaluable lessons 
from a good special-class teacher of back- 
ward children. She has learned that edu- 
cation is largely a matter of ‘‘celebrating 
successes.’’ She long since stopped com- 
paring one pupil with another except for 
the purpose of encouragement. She never 
drives, but always leads, motivates, en- 
courages and praises. Even the supervi- 
sion of teachers has been defined as ‘‘the 
art of commendation’’; why not apply the 
same rule to the supervision of the educa- 
tion of children? Every pupil needs suc- 
cess and praise, but this is impossible so 
long as success is measured by the attain- 
ment of a goal which we know to be beyond 
the ability of from 60 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. of the pupils. If the goal is a ‘‘B’’ 
mark or better, and a ‘‘B’’ mark means a 
relative rating in the highest 30 per cent. 
of the pupils, then by definition the goal is 
beyond 70 per cent. of the pupils. 
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Let us apply this goal to another field of 
effort, such as playing golf. How long do 
you suppose people would play golf if 70 
per cent. were continually destined to fail 
to reach their goal. Here, however, a rea- 
sonable goal has been set: each man tries 
to beat his own previous record or else he 
competes with others of his own ability or 
with conditions equalized by a handicap. 
In many other sports there is a separate 
and reasonable goal for each individual, 
usually based upon his own best previous 
record. 

Two obstacles are in the way of adopting 
similar goals in education: (1) until re- 
cently our measurements of achievement 
have been largely subjective and indefinite, 
leaving too much to the opinions and whims 
of particular teachers; (2) on account of 
the very conditions which are the subject 
of these addresses, the past achievements 
of pupils, all too frequently, are not ade- 
quate goals because they do not represent 
the best of which the pupil is capable. Ex- 
perience has taught us that if we estimate 
the student’s ability by his past achieve- 
ments we make some very grievous mis- 
takes. It is necessary to figure in a kind 
of correction based upon a measurement of 
the pupil’s ability apart from his school 
achievement. In this the psychological 
tests are invaluable. 

In all elementary and grammar grades 
from 1A to 8A in Providence we have made 
this a routine part of each teacher’s task— 
measuring achievement and determining a 
reasonable goal of achievement for each pu- 
pil. All standardized tests in continuous 
subjects are given at the beginning of the 
term—not at the end. They are given only 
to those who have already passed; they do 
not determine the final mark or the matter 
of promotion. Formerly tests came at a 
time when it was too iate to do anything 
about the results except to record them. 

Tests at the beginning of the term, how- 
ever, have many advantages. Every ef- 
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ficient teacher should discover as quickly 
and accurately as possible what each pupil 
can do or can not do. As a result she cap 
avoid teaching what pupils already know 
and can proceed directly to necessary 
remedial instruction, the need of which has 
been shown by the test. Points upon which 
many pupils fail will become material for 
class instruction, while unusual failures re- 
quire individual attention. Such an in. 
ventory of individual educational assets 
and liabilities in each subject is a step to- 
ward the elimination of ‘‘shot-gun’’ meth- 
ods of teaching and the adoption of indi- 
vidual instruction. 

During the ‘‘trial period,’’ or the first 
month of the term, the teacher completes 
her inventory and gets acquainted with her 
pupils or, as Professor Inglis used so often 
to say, ‘‘learns her pupils.’’ This is the 
teacher’s first and fundamental task, for 
motivation, instruction and guidance all 
depend upon an accurate knowledge of the 
pupils. Those who are so low in any sub- 
ject as to be in danger of failing may be 
checked by a follow-up test at the end of 
the term if the principal or teacher so de- 
sires. A permanent graphic test-record 
eard follows the pupil from grade to grade. 
All results are in terms of percentile rat- 
ing and also of a 5-point letter-rating by 
means of which improvement may be 2¢- 
curately measured from term to term. Tliis 
provides an accurate, objective measure of 
achievement. 

But a final goal is also necessary. This 
is obtained from a chart on which the 
teacher locates each child according to the 
results of the psychological tests. This 
gives an indication of the pupil’s ability 
apart from his achievement record. The 
chart translates the results of the psych? 
logical tests into terms of probable ability 
to do academie school work. . Thus a goal }s 
obtained for each pupil. The pupil tries 1 
beat his own previous educational achieve 
ment and to approach the goal set by the 
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measurement of his intelligence. The real 
goal for all is improvement. 

Teachers do not talk about IQ’s and in- 
telligence tests to pupils. That is con- 
fidential, professional information, but it is 
necessary to interpret school achievement 
with reference to the pupil’s ability. One 
pupil deserves praise for an achievement 
of which another should be ashamed. A 
knowledge of all the facts enables the 
teacher to recognize success and to cele- 
brate it. 

An interesting fact about the tests is that 
pupils do not fear them. Everywhere 
teachers report that pupils enjoy them and 
want to know when they ean have some 
more. They look upon testing as an oc- 
easion when they can show what they can 
do. Teachers, too, no longer fear tests, 
drill for them and worry about results. In 
some subjects we feel that we have saved a 
month’s instruction each term in unneces- 
sary reviews and in the slump which used 
to follow the final tests. Moreover, since no 
teacher tests the pupils which she has 
taught, we have more confidence in the 
results of the educational tests which 
are given and corrected by the regular 
teachers. 

In the high schools we are looking for- 
ward in the immediate future to a program 
of individual instruction by the Morrison 
plan of unit mastery. Whenever a pupil 
completes the work in any unit he will be 
sent to the testing department where he 
will demonstrate his knowledge by means 
of a new-type test. All those who have 
completed the required number of units 
will take a comprehensive standardized test 
which will aceurately determine their rela- 
tive percentile-rating in the grade. Thus 
each pupil will have his own previous 
achievement to equal or exceed, and his ad- 
viser will have a measure of his ability 
apart from his school work by which she 


will be able to evaluate the result in terms 
ot effort. 
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In both elementary and secondary schools 
we hope by such objective measurements 
of ability and achievement combined with 
the unit-mastery plan to place squarely 
upon the pupil the responsibility for his 
own achievement. Such a task is impossible 
without such definite measurement and 
without reasonable individual goals. We 
trust that under this scheme the teacher 
will no longer remain a taskmaster, measur- 
ing out the day’s stint and driving the 
pupils and being herself driven. The task 
to be done will be laid out in definite, con- 
venient, understandable units. Auxiliary 
supplies and materials will be available. 
Pupils will go to the teacher for help. We 
shall have ‘‘directed learning.’’ Only the 
pupils who need teaching will receive it. 

One ‘teacher who is trying the plan re- 
ports that she no longer has to pursue pu- 
pils in order to force them to make up work. 
She has to limit the number of those who 
are permitted to remain after school. It 
has become a most effective punishment to 
be deprived of the privilege of obtaining 
the teacher’s assistance. The attitudes of 
pupils toward the teacher and toward 
their lessons have already begun to change. 
Bluffing, cheating, soldiering, procrastinat- 
ing—these bugbears of every teacher—can 
be largely eliminated by such measures. 

This is but half of the problem. So far 
we have been clearing the decks and setting 
the stage for the formation of right atti- 
tudes. We have not answered the ques- 
tion: How create right attitudes? 

One difficulty is that often we teachers 
are not aware of wrong attitudes until 
something unfortunate has happened. We 
wait for an overt act. Conversely, we are 
often ignorant of the invaluable resources 
of which we might avail ourselves if we 
only were conscious of the powerful allies 
we have in the form of right attitudes al- 
ready existent. Do we know what pupils 
think about this problem or that? We 
know what Bill or Mary or a few pupils 
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think, but there are many surprises for the 
explorer after attitudes in the minds of 
pupils. Some are surprised to learn that 
in certain schools a majority of the pupils 
think that it is right to take and keep an 
article if you do not know the owner and 
nobody sees you! In other schools there is 
a very general belief that it is the right 
thing to give help to other pupils during 
examinations! 

These attitudes are realities. Must we 
wait until the first lands Bill in jail and 
the second expels Mary from college in dis- 
grace? Must we always be on the defensive 
in this matter—always patching up broken 
lives—always doing rescue and remedial 
work—never doing constructive and pre- 
ventive work? Are attitudes no concern of 
ours until we or those in our charge get 
into trouble? 

We usually befog the issue when we talk 
about character-training and moral educa- 
tion or guidance. Let us confine ourselves 
to discovering attitudes, preventing wrong 
attitudes, helping to make right attitudes. 

We are experimenting in Providence 
with a device which we call ‘‘the case-con- 
ference method in problems of everyday 
life.’’ It does not preach; it requires no 
teacher; it is entirely without visible ma- 
chinery. 

It combines the case-method of the law 
and medical schools with the conference- 
method from business and industry. It 
provides for each child practice in making 
decisions which call into play not only his 
own background of experience and his so- 
cial intelligence, but also his previous train- 
ing, or lack of it, and his judicial powers. 
And then, when he has formed his individ- 
ual decision, he is often startled to find it 
quite different from the decisions of his 
classmates. Here the conference begins. 
Here each individual has an opportunity 
to socialize his individual viewpoint. 

The greatest danger for the casual ob- 
server or reader is that he will immediately 
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perceive certain points of similarity be. 
tween the case-conference method and other 
current educational methods, such as the 
socialized recitation, the discussion method, 
pupil self-government and the like, and as- 
sume that, because he is informed about 
these other devices, he also understands 
this method. The careful student, how- 
ever, will note on further study many es- 
sential points of difference between this and 
other educational devices. Naturally there 
are certain points of similarity, as there 
should be, but the points of difference make 
it a distinctive method, and in these its 
virtue lies to a great degree. With this 
warning it is in order to give a brief de- 
seription of the method, a brief analysis 
of its points of difference from previous 
methods and a summary of its special ad- 
vantages. 

What is the case-conference method! In 
the manual a number of cases are pre- 
sented; others are being prepared suited 
to all grades. Each case is an actual case 
or situation involving definite persons and 
various problems of social relationships. 
The case is neither of the ‘‘horrible ex- 
ample’’ type with which parents and 
moralists of past generations sought to 
frighten children into being good, nor is it 
a ‘‘perfect example’’ held up for them to 
follow or told for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing some general principle perceived by the 
teacher and imposed upon the pupil. Each 
case is a real problem located in that doubt- 
ful realm where ‘‘a hair divides the false 
and true.’’ It constitutes a challenge t 
the social intelligence of the individual and 
of the group. The questions raised by the 
situation are all debatable—since there 
some reason on both sides. Moreover, cases 
are typical, not unusual, such as each child 
will find to some degree in his own exper 
ence. Following the case are some que 
tions for the assistance of the conference 
leader. 
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Thus armed with a real problem of social 
relations, the teacher—now merely the con- 
ference leader—approaches a group of pu- 
pils in the home-room period. The prepa- 
ration of the pupils is not an assignment, 
but merely a background of social experi- 
ence in Whieh there have been situations 
somewhat similar to the case to be dis- 
cussed. This is assured by a careful selec- 
tion of ease materials. The pupils’ task is 
to solve the problem by means of a confer- 
ence in which each presents his own solu- 
tion for the eritical examination of his fel- 
lows. Thus each pupil has an opportunity 
to get the other fellow’s view of the mat- 
ter and so to socialize his own point of view. 
What better way to learn the limits of in- 
dividualism and the rights of others? 
What better way to integrate individual ex- 
perience and instruction than to provide 
practice in actually making moral judg- 
ments? 

This is not what teachers have been doing 
in the past. Rather they have either per- 
ceived or accepted certain general princi- 
ples or rules of conduct and have taught 
these generalizations to pupils in the hope 
that they would apply them to their own 
conduct. At the same time, however, each 
pupil has been building up for himself a 
personal code of conduct based upon his 
own experience, and—if he has thought 
about it at all—a personal philosophy of 
social relations also based upon experience. 
When an actual problem arises the pupil 
is faced with a dilemma: on the one hand 
is the superimposed eode which his parents 
and teachers have taught him, while on the 
other hand is the eode taught by his own 
previous experience. Unless he is able to 
reconcile the two he must choose one way 
or the other. Even a ‘‘do nothing’’ policy 
might violate both codes. In such a case 
he usually aets aeeording to the dictates of 
successful experience and suffers patiently 
the qualms of eonseience. A few sincere 
idealists follow the eode superimposed by 
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authority, at a sacrifice of their freedom 
of judgment, thus habituating themselves 
to a policy of denying to themselves the 
right to exercise their intelligence in the 
field of conduct and of social relationships. 
They follow blindly and call it faith. Such 
individuals are likely to become intolerant, 
bigoted, hypocritical. Scant opportunity 
is given in school, home or employment for 
the socialization of individual experience by 
the interchange of opinions. What an op- 
portunity for the teacher and the school! 

But a horrified old-timer asks, ‘‘ What! 
would you allow mere children to make 
their own moral codes? Is there no abso- 
lute right or wrong? Are parental and re- 
ligious authority and the Ten Command- 
ments to be entirely discarded ?’’ 

Again let us remember that the case-con- 
ference method does not take the place of 
any other plans now in vogue. It merely 
supplements, integrates and gives prac- 
tice in the application of such elements of 
moral training as have effectively become 
a working part of the background of ex- 
perience of the individuals in the group. 
If the religious or moral training of other 
methods is effective in assisting pupils to 
solve case-problems, it will have an oppor- 
tunity to become stronger through success- 
ful practice and will spread to other mem- 
bers of the group who are led to accept the 
solution. No code is good or bad except as 
it is actually effective in practical life-situ- 
ations. 

At this point it may be well to call at- 
tention to some of the principal points of 
difference between this method and other 
somewhat similar educational methods. 
Space does not permit an extended com- 
parison, but the following points should be 
noted : 

(1) The case-conference method has no 
assigned lesson; there is nothing which pu- 
pils must learn before they come to class. 

(2) There are no topics upon which pu- 
pils must recite. 
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(3) There are no books to be read and 
reviewed. 

(4) There is no teacher to tell what the 
right answer is or to show approval or dis- 
approval of anything which a pupil has 
said. The pupil does not talk to the teacher, 
since the teacher has become merely a con- 
ference-leader whose duty it is to see that 
each opinion receives proper consideration. 
Pupils talk to one another, they say what 
they actually think and feel about things, 
they relate similar experiences which they 
have had, they sometimes quote parents or 
friends or authorities and they frequently 
earry the problem home to discuss with 
others. 

(5) No vote is necessary, although divi- 
sions of opinion are frequently sought. 
The purpose of the conference is to make 
pupils think and to give them an opportu- 
nity to compare their solutions of the prob- 
lems with those of other members of their 
class. 

(6) There is no legislative machinery in- 
volved, no parliamentary procedure, no 
verdict, no criminal, no judge, no jury, no 
red tape of any kind. It is even simpler 
than the New England town-meeting with 
a moderator and a group of citizens discuss- 
ing a problem. It is a socialized problem 
reduced to its simplest elements. 

Some of the special advantages of the 
method have already been mentioned. 
Others are summarized in the manual by 
the comments of pupils in the senior class 
of the Hope Street high school who had 
tried the method several times. Some of 
the most important points are as follows: 

(1) The case-conference method pro- 
vides practice in making moral judgments. 

(2) It provides an opportunity for pu- 
pils to socialize and integrate their experi- 
ence. 

(3) It provides a remarkable opportu- 
nity for teachers to study pupils, as any 
one who has listened to a conference can 
testify. 
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(4) It is the first time that teachers haye 
ever asked pupils what they think about 
social problems; hitherto they have told 
them what they should think. 

(5) Each conference is a demonstration 
to pupils that the teacher is broad-minded, 
reasonable, willing to listen to all points of 
view. Every conference is an open invita- 
tion to pupils to seek the advice and assist- 
ance of the teacher in problems with which 
the individual is wrestling. Frequently 
pupils are surprised to find that teachers 
are interested in what they think. 

(6) The eagerness with which pupils 
attack the cases in conference and with 
which they request further opportunities 
to discuss such problems in conference is 
one of the best indications of the effective- 
ness of the method. 

(7) The device makes possible the ex- 
ercising of social pressure upon individuals 
with anti-social tendencies. Probably such 
social pressure is the most potent factor 
in actually influencing conduct. This, of 
course, is the purpose of any system of 
character education. 

In conclusion, we must clear away the 
eauses of wrong attitudes. We must sub- 
stitute individual goals and achievements 
for mass prescriptions and subjective judg- 
ments, and we ‘must adopt adequate meth- 
ods for learning and understanding pupils’ 
attitudes and for the formation of right 
attitudes. We must not be content with 
remedial measures. In a class in which 
lack of individual effort indicates that 
‘‘the gentleman’s mark’? is the goal of the 
majority, a conference on a definite case 
in point is sure to bring wrong attitudes 
out for an airing and to expose them to the 
critical inspection of the group. Battles 
for right attitudes are lost by default more 
often than by the triumph of wrong ov" 
right. Why not give our pupils who have 
right attitudes the same opportunities f0' 
establishing their moral leadership through 
actual practice that we give our athletes 
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for establishing their athletic leadership 

through games and sports. This is a 

sorely neglected field in education. 
Ricwarp D. ALLEN 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





THE STUDENT COUNCIL AND THE 
DEAN AT HARVARD" 


Mr. Presiwent, Fellow Teachers: I am 
not sure how far a talk on ‘‘The Student 
Council and the Dean at Harvard”’ fits into 
the general subject of this meeting or has 
significance outside of Cambridge. It is an 
unfinished story in that the experiment is 
still going on. It is conditioned by forces 
and attitudes as we find them at Harvard, 
and very likely methods that have not 
proved suecessful here might have suc- 
ceeded elsewhere, or vice versa. But I will 
give it to you, or bits of it, as it is, and if 
there are any valuable inferences that you 
can draw from it, so much the better. 

If I speak largely of my own experi- 
ence, it is not beeause I wish to imply that 
these relations either began or ended while 
I was dean, but because I wish to confine 
myself to matters that came under my own 
observation. 

What is the student council? It is not 
a form of what is sometimes called ‘‘stu- 
dent government,’’ in the full sense, and 
it has nothing to do with what is sometimes 
called *‘the honor system.’’ The student 
council is an arrangement for enabling the 
undergraduates themselves to elect a cer- 
tain number of upper classmen to represent 
them, and those upper classmen are in turn 
empowered to elect a few more, so that you 
get finally fifteen men—ten seniors and 
five juniors. 

The constitution of the student council 
says that one of their duties is to confer 
with the dean upon such matters as he may 
desire to bring before them, and that they 


1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


peso Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March 
7, 1928, 
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are to bring before him such matters as 
they may desire. The statutes of the uni- 
versity, which more or less define the duties 
of the dean, do not require him to consult 
with the council about anything; so that 
these conferences are on both sides really 
just a gentleman’s agreement. 

When this experiment began, conditions 
were not simple. Neither the dean nor the 
student council was used to this form of 
conference. Moreover, the educational sit- 
uation in Harvard was in some ways dif- 
ficult. That is to say, there had been re- 
quirements for the degree, which, while 
they probably seemed sufficient to most un- 
dergraduates, left some teachers in doubt 
about their effectiveness. They seemed to 
permit the student to get a degree without 
ever taking a course too difficult for a 
sophomore; they seemed to encourage no 
concentration anywhere; they also seemed 
to permit almost nothing but concentration 
if one chose. So we said that there must 
be both concentration and distribution. 
We also said—and this was the imposition 
from the point of view of those who doubted 
the measure—‘‘there will be no more de- 
grees based wholly on things that you have 
known and have for the most part forgot- 
ten. We shall give the degree largely for 
what you know at the time you get it. We 
expect you to remember the main points, 
and we insist that you shall be examined 
upon the field of your concentration. You 
may have done very well in your courses, 
but if you fail in your general examination 
you lose your degree. To see that you do 
not fail, unless you insist on doing so, we 
will give you a tutor to help you—not to 
cram you for the general examination, but 
to be your guide, to see that the task of 
correlating courses and the filling in of the 
gaps between them are made to seem 
definite, interesting, and important.’’ 

But there were no tutors: we had to train 
them; and so for a few years we had all 
the requirements that had been sufficient 
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for a degree, increased by others, and we 
had to carry out the new scheme through 
people who believed in it but were without 
experience. Thus it was a severe test of 
the intelligence, patience and good-will of 
the student council. 

I have already explained that we have 
not been engaged in anything that I think 
should be called ‘‘student government’’ or 
that had anything to do with the ‘‘honor 
system.’’ Our students have understood 
that the ‘‘honor system”’ in examinations 
requires them not only to abstain from 
either giving or receiving advice in the 
examination room, but also to report when- 
ever they see anybody either giving or re- 
ceiving advice. And that they said they 
did not want todo. They said they thought 
the examination required a certain amount 
of policing, and that it was the business 
of the college to police it, leaving the stu- 
dent to attend to his own task. 

Only to a slight degree did they, or do 
they, want ‘‘student government.’’ That 
is to say, they do not want to try cases and 
have never been asked to do so. While 
the rules are being formulated they are glad 
to be consulted, but, the rule having been 
once made and broken, they think it the 
business of the college to decide whether an 
exception should or should not be made. 

So we began, without any experience on 
either side, this habit of occasional con- 
ference, the student council supposedly 
representing the undergraduates, the dean 
supposedly representing the faculty. 

Presently, instead of occasional meetings 
with the executive committee of the stu- 
dent council, we began to hold stated meet- 
ings. There was enough to talk about and 
it seemed better that there should be a 
stated time for meeting each month. The 
meetings were always informal. In the 
early days of the experiment there appeared 
a cartoon in which I could not quite recog- 
nize either myself or the student council, 
although I saw what was meant. It repre- 
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sented that familiar scene in which a dory 
is having rather a hard time of it against 
heavy seas. It is really being propelled by 
an ancient and grizzled fisherman, but 
seated by his side there is a child, and the 
child thinks it is also rowing! You remem. 
ber the picture. It was easy to tell in a 
general way, what the cartoon meant! But 
it was never the case that this plan was a 
mere gesture. Certainly it was not the 
ease, as far as the officers of the college 
were concerned, that we intended to do 
all the rowing, that we knew exactly what 
we wanted and that we wished to camov- 
flage autocracy by stealing, as it were, un- 
dergraduate approval. If that had been the 
idea it could not have lasted long, because 
it quickly became apparent that we were 
getting a great deal. We were getting ad- 
vice which, in the first place, represented 
a point of view that we could not take our- 
selves: we were too old, we did not know 
the facts, we had not the feeling which they 
had. We were getting, moreover, some of 
the very best men in college, and that, of 
course, became more and more the case 
For one of the clearest points that 
emerges from this whole thing is that the 
student council is a very peculiar piece of 
furniture, in that the harder you lean 
upon it the stronger it gets. 

The conferences, as I have said, were 4l- 
ways informal. It is necessary, if such a 
thing is going to succeed at all, to take men 
really inside. They must not get partly in 
and then come up against a lot of closed 
doors. You must treat them like college of- 
ficers, and that is not difficult, because, if 
our experience is at all typical, you find 
them acting like college officers. You feel 
that they are there, not to get more for 
themselves, but to help you run the college 
and, although naturally their acquaintance 
with facts is meager at the beginning, and 
necessarily their experience is always very 
limited, their good-will can always be 
counted on. . 
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I remember two or three occasions with 
particular pleasure. Each year our over- 
seers come on to Cambridge. They are 
alumni, elected by alumni and are what 
might be called the lower house of the bi- 
eameral system which we call the governing 
boards, the upper house being the self- 
perpetuating body known as the corpora- 
tion. The overseers, instead of meeting 
in Boston as they used to do, have formed 
the good habit of meeting in Cambridge 
and seeing the university in operation. 
Various entertainments had been prepared 
for their benefit when one year it was sug- 
gested that the undergraduates themselves, 
the members of the student council, should 
take part in receiving them and telling them 
what was really the matter with the uni- 
versity. I am bound to say that the doubt- 
ers among the faculty were more eloquent 
than ever about ‘‘our young soviet govern- 
ment,’’ as they were pleased to call it, and 
there was much shaking of heads. I am 
also bound to admit that the student coun- 
cil was somewhat agitated at this responsi- 
bility. They said, ‘‘Of course, you are go- 
ing to stay in the room and hold our hands 
during the ceremony?’’ We said: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not. We are going out and are not 
going to listen at the keyhole; Harvard 
College is in your hands.’’ I don’t know 
what they said. But the overseers said, 
‘This meeting is the best meeting we ever 
had, and those young men made a very re- 
markable impression.’’ 

I remember another instance. The stu- 
dent council does most of its work through 
standing committees, and those committees 
every now and then make reports. A com- 
mittee of ten of them one year made a 
very remarkable report, containing all sorts 
of suggestions for the improvement of our 
various educational schemes. This report 
Was so important? that we thought of a 


_? This particular report not only made sugges- 
tions that have been helpful at Harvard: it has at- 
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meeting at which the whole thing could be 
talked over. So a dinner was arranged at 
which the ten members of the committee 
were to be present, and some twelve or fif- 
teen members of the faculty, from the presi- 
dent down, and the men were seated so 
that each undergraduate found himself 
between two older men. We were fortunate 
in having that year two English visitors 
in the university. They were asked to at- 
tend, and, like the overseers, they were very 
favorably impressed. 

Now, what has all this to do with your 
topic? What possibilities has it of applica- 
tion elsewhere? The student council at 
Harvard does not, as I have said, make any 
rules; it does not try any cases. But, al- 
though the students on the council know 
that constitutionally the faculty could, 
without consulting them, make sweeping 
modifications in the requirements for the 
degree or in the regulations, they know 
absolutely that no major question of policy 
which concerns them is likely to be taken 
to the faeulty without their having a 
chance to say what they think about it. 
And so the regulations and the require- 
ments are beginning to be thought of as 
expressions of an understanding which is 
largely the outgrowth of conferences rather 
than as decisions handed down by ‘‘the 
authorities.’’ 


CuestTer N. GREENOUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY 
THE development of educational courses deal- 
ing with subjects relating to industrial adminis- 
tration forms the subject of a report just com- 
piled by the Federation of British Industries 
Education Committee, at the request of school 





tracted attention throughout the country; requests 
for copies are still being received two years after 
its original date of publication. 
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authorities. The committee, according to a re- 
port in the London Times, was unanimously 
agreed that even the limited inquiry of the 
Emmott Committee into the relationship of 
education and industry showed that modern 
conditions of industry necessitated a wider view 
of educational training for industrial positions 
than the essentially technical and scientific 
training which was at present being given. 

Owing to the length and technical nature of 
the report, a précis outlining the main argu- 
ments and suggestions was adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The report will be recom- 
mended to the special attention of the local 
committees of the 16 districts into which the 
federation is organized, as it is felt that if the 
subject is dealt with by them it should lead to a 
close liaison between the local university or 
technical school and industry, a development 
which should be of material benefit in tending 
towards greater industrial efficiency. 

The first part of the report surveys the 
changes which have taken place in the organiza- 
tion and development of industries in recent 
years, showing the complexity of control which 
has arisen owing to such changes. 

Reference is made to the development in over- 
seas countries, and a review is given of the 
existing facilities in this country. This review 
shows that, though some of the individual sub- 
jects which affect management are being dealt 
with, practically nothing is being done in re- 
gard to systematic courses containing the “prae- 
tice” of management. 

Some of the main headings which it is pro- 
posed should be considered for inclusion in 
courses on this subject are: Legal, financial, 
labor, technical, publicity, selling, transport 
and statistics. 

The aspects of labor have only within very 
recent years been seriously considered as a 
science. There are in being institutions whose 
avowed object is concerned with the scientific 
aspects of the application of labor, such as the 
institute of industrial psychology, the institute 
of industrial welfare and also the Fatigue Re- 
search Council. The question of remuneration 
is entirely within the province of the various 
employers’ federations, and, therefore, all that 
is suggested here is that the principles of wage 
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payment should be considered in courses, as 
also the various forms of legislation preserib. 
ing occupational limitations. Existing employ- 
ers’ federations could without difficulty extend 
detailed consideration of this particular aspect, 

Selling is an important heading, and, per. 
haps owing to the change in industrial organi. 
zation, is more significant than any of the other 
subjects in determining industrial prosperity, 
The immense amount of attention which has 
been paid in America to this subject, and also 
in Germany, shows that a casual treatment js 
not sufficient if we are to maintain our position 
as a commercial nation. 

Statisties, perhaps, is the most neglected of 
all the sections. The value of statistical evi- 
dence is accepted as essential by all govern- 
ments, banks, ete., and especially is it being 
adopted as a principle of administration in 
large undertakings. The statistical field covers 
practically every branch of industrial activity, 
and as such warrants a very important place 
in any course framed to meet administrative 
requirements. Hitherto, owing to its name, and 
perhaps its more important association with 
economics, it has been looked on askance. 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
SCOTLAND 

WE learn from the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that the question of the provision of 
school accommodation for the children of Roman 
Catholic parents has for long been a bone of 
contention in Stirlingshire. In the opinion of 
the authority, the Bonnybridge district had 
school places fully adequate to the wants of the 
population. In some of the schools loman 
Catholic pupils formed a considerable fraction 
of the total number of pupils, and no harm, it 
was alleged, had resulted from the mixing of the 
children of different denominations. In fatt, 
there are those who hold, not without reason, 
that if citizens of different faiths are to live to 
gether in harmony and mutual understanding, 
no better preparation for the future ean be 
made than the education of the adherents of the 
different sects and different political colors sid 
by side in the common schools. The authorities 
of the Roman Catholic Church, however, regard 
it as of the highest importance that their chil- 
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dren should be brought up in the right atmos- 
phere—that is, under teachers of their own de- 
nomination and with surroundings and associa- 
tions saturated with the spirit of their church. 
This, they think, can not be had in the public 
school, the atmosphere of which is, perhaps, 
partly secular, partly Protestant, which is still 
worse. So strongly have the Stirlingshire 
Roman Catholies felt on the subject that two or 
three years ago they determined to build a school 
of their own, in defiance of the authority, and to 
avail themselves of what they conceived to be 
the true interpretation of certain sections of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, in order to 
compel the authority to take it over. Lord 
Murray’s judgment confirms their contention. 
The authority has been ordered to accept the 
school, with all which that implies, and it only 
remains to be seen whether an appeal will be 
taken to a higher tribunal. 

The legal aspect of the case turns upon the 
interpretation of two not very clear, if even 
consistent, subsections of the 1918 act, the pros 
and cons of which lead to interminable discus- 
sion. The broader issues are said to be much 
more important, involving as they do the whole 
question of local jurisdiction. Is a section of 
the community to be at liberty to impose its will 
upon the regularly aceredited representatives of 
that community? Or, on the other hand, is a 
public body to use its majority in order to op- 
press a minority and refuse it the rights -to 
which in common with the other electors it is en- 
titled? Such seem to be the opposed opinions, 
which it ought to be the aim of policy to recon- 
cile. The key to the position has all along lain 
in the hands of the department, which gave its 
consent to the transfer of the school before the 


chureh made its formal demand to the authority 
to this effect. 


THE NEW YORK CHILD-LABOR LAW 


CHANGES designed to strengthen the child- 
labor provisions of the labor law of New York 
State were made in a statute which became 
effective on Mareh 28. The changes were 
drafted by the State Department of Labor, the 
State Department of Education and the New 
York Child Labor Committee, 

Important provisions affecting the employ- 
ment of children between the ages of 14 and 17 
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include a vacation work permit which author- 
izes employment outside of school hours only 
and is not valid for employment in, or in con- 
nection with, a factory. For children under 16 
such employment is prohibited before 8 A. M. 
and after 6 P. M. 

Another provision states that employment 
under such a permit is unlawful after the first 
day of school in September until a new vacation. 
work permit has been issued; also that a child 
must obtain a new certificate issued in the name 
of the new employer before going to work in a 
new job. 

The following special groups of children are 
exempted outside of school hours from the age 
and certificate requirements: 


1. Children between 12 and 16 working for 
parents, guardians or custodians at farm service 
or other outdoor work not connected with a factory 
or other occupation not specified in the Labor Law. 

2. Children under 16 working as child actors on 
the stage and screen, as regulated by Section 48 of 
the Penal Law. 

3. Children 16 or more working on a farm. 


Employment, under the Labor Law, of a child 
16 years old, not physically sound but con- 
sidered after examination physically fit to work 
at specified employments, is authorized. Medi- 
eal examiners of the Department of Labor, 
hitherto authorized to examine any children 
under 16 apparently unfit for work, now have 
the authority extended to cover children 17 
years old. 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
AN article in the New York Herald Tribune 
quotes a radio talk by Dr. George R. Hardie, 
dean of the new university. He said in part: 


The need of greater facilities for higher educa- 
tion in Brooklyn was realized and discussed forty 
years ago by such leaders as the Reverend Dr. R. 
S. Storrs and General John D. Woodward. In the 
early part of the present century two distinct plans 
for meeting this need were proposed. One plan 
looked toward a tax-supported college with free 
tuition, on the pattern of the College of the City 
of New York, and the other contemplated a uni- 
versity embracing all fields of academic and pro- 
fessional higher education, to be privately sup- 
ported and privately controlled. 

At a meeting held on November 25, 1924, at the 
University Club, James H. Post offered to give 
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$50,000 toward a university if the citizens of 
Brooklyn would complete the fund being raised 
for Adelphi. Shortly afterward those interested in 
the city-supported college had another bill passed 
by the legislature, but this again was vetoed by the 
governor. 

When the situation appeared to have reached an 
impasse, a luncheon was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce and Ralph Jonas, president of the cham- 


. ber, was prevailed upon to accept the chairmanship 


of a committee of one hundred, appointed by him, 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

As a result of the efforts of this committee a new 
bill introduced in the next legislature became a law. 
The Brooklyn Collegiate Center thus authorized was 
opened in Willoughby Street and was so successful 
that it became necessary in the fall of 1927 to open 
a separate branch for women students in Court 
Street. 

In the meantime Mr. Jonas had taken up the 
prospect of the privately endowed institution and 
in January, 1926, made a conditional offer of 
$500,000 for this purpose and agreed to double 
that amount if $9,000,000 were raised from other 
sources. In October, 1926, Mr. Jonas removed the 
obstacle on which all previous efforts had foundered 
—namely, lack of financial support—by making im- 
mediately available the income of his conditional 
gift of $500,000 and guaranteeing that income for 
five years. 

On December 9, 1926, the board of regents 
granted a provisional charter to Long Island Uni- 
versity, naming Ralph Jonas, James H. Post, 
Arthur S. Somers, Matthew 8S. Sloan and William 
C. Redfield as charter trustees. Judge Frederick 
E. Crane and Park A. Rowley have since been 
added to the board. 

On February 24, 1927, the board of trustees or- 
ganized and elected George R. Hardie dean of the 
university. On March 1, 1927, Dean Hardie en- 
tered upon his duties and proceeded to assemble a 
faculty and to make preparations for the opening 
of the university in the fall. On September 21, 
1927, the university was formally opened. 


On that date, 318 students enrolled in this 
newest metropolitan seat of higher learning. 
To-day, after five months, there are 500 in the 
classes and thirty-five faculty members. 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Accorp1nG to the plans announced in the Blue 
Book of the one hundred and fortieth General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
will meet at Tulsa, Okla., from May 24 to 30, 
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the governing bodies of the Princeton Seminary 
will be combined in one body. The plan, which 
was drawn up by a special committee appointed 
last May by the general assembly, calls for one 
board of control, one third of which wil] be 
chosen from the board of directors, one third 
from the trustees and the remaining third from 
men not now on either board. 

Commenting on the proposed form of reor- 
ganization, Dr. Charles R. Erdman, professor of 
practical theology in the Princeton Seminary 
and former moderator of the Presbyterian Gen. 
eral Assembly, is reported to have said: 


The report of the general assembly’s committee 
on the reorganization of the Princeton Seminary 
will gratify all who have desired an end of the 
present unseemly strife. 

The recommendation provides for one board of 
control composed of eleven of the present directors, 
eleven of the present trustees and eleven members 
not now on either board. It clearly defines the 
functions of the board, and the duties of the presi- 
dent and of the faculty. By it the conservative 
doctrinal position of the seminary is given new 
safeguards. At the present the board of trustes 
is a self-perpetuating body over which the general 
assembly has no immediate control. The amended 
charter wili bring the composition of the governing 
body and the life of the institution under the direct 
control of the assembly. 

The report shows that while the differences be 
tween the present governing bodies are irrecon 
cilable, no doctrinal divergencies have been involved 
in the present controversies. All parties are de 
clared to be conservative in their theological views. 
All attempts to make the issue a modernist: 
fundamentalist dispute are shown to be absuri. 
Any remaining suspicion that there is a doctrinal 
issue at Princeton should be dispelled by the 
minority report presented by Dr. Ethelbert War 
field. He represents the opponents to the plan of 
reorganization and makes it clear that the difficu! 
ties at Princeton are due to ‘‘ personalities’ and 
are embodied in a ‘‘lack of tolerance.’’ 

When the report has been carefully considered it 
will quite certainly be adopted by the coming & 
sembly. Any doubt as to the legal aspects of the 
report or as to its defense of sound doctrine wil 
be removed by reading the names of the committee, 
which includes in its membership some of the ables 
jurists and theologians of the church. These nam 
are as follows: William ©. Thompson, of Obi 
State University, chairman; George N. Luccock, of 
Wooster, Ohio; Walter L. Whallon, of Newark; 
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John McDowell, of New York; Henry 8. Brown, 
of Chicago; Senator Richard 8. Brown, of Ken- 
tucky; T. E. D. Bradley, of Chicago; Cheesman 
A. Herrick, of Philadelphia; Linn Bruce, of New 
York, and Edward J. Fox, of Easton, Pa. 


THE CURRICULUM OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

Tue U. S. Bureau of Education has estab- 
lished a new service in its division of rural edu- 
eation to deal with the curriculum problems con- 
fronting rural schools. 

Nation-wide activity in curriculum construc- 
tion is in progress. In cities which offer excel- 
lent facilities for research, opportunities for 
skilled leadership and a trained teaching per- 
sonnel, curriculum construction has moved for- 
ward with considerable momentum. 

Rural schools present, by the very nature of 
their isolation and necessary types of organiza- 
tion, difficulties of the curriculum which do not 
arise in city systems. The dearth of trained 
teachers and the limited number of states which 
employ trained supervisors make the task of 
improving the rural school curriculum a difficult 
problem. Research workers in the field of ele- 
mentary education find it hard to secure a suffi- 
ciently large number of children in compact 
rural areas to make conclusive studies. Conse- 
quently, they have been limited to the needs and 
conditions found in urban schools. 

The commissioner of education has appointed 
Miss Mina M. Langvick, of Richville, Minn., as 
specialist in rural school curriculum to assume 
the responsibilities of this new position. Miss 
Langvick comes prepared both by experience 
and training. She is a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
having reeeived the B.S. and M.A. degrees and, 
in addition, completed a year’s work of graduate 
study in that institution. She has had direct 
contact with problems of rural education, as a 
teacher in the one-room school and in the high- 
school teacher-training departments of Minne- 
sota, and as a county supervisor of rural schools 
in the states of Delaware, Maryland and In- 
diana. 

Among the types of service established or in 
process are the following: (1) General advisory 
and informational serviees through (a) corre- 
spondence dealing with curriculum problems, 
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and (b) reports of progressive movements of 
rural school curriculum construction in the field. 
(2) Research studies dealing with such prob- 
lems as the development of techniques of pro- 
cedure in curriculum construction, curriculum 
units, ete. (3) Field service (a) in connection 
with special research studies; (b) on request of 
school officials concerned with development of 
programs of curriculum construction; plans and 
techniques of procedure; preparation of cur- 
riculum units, and similar or related problems. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Tue following suggestions are offered by the 
American Legion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and other organizations to aid in the 
preparation of programs for American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5 to 11. The purpose 
of this week is to acquaint the public with the 
work of the schools, with their ideals, their 
achievements and their needs. The aim is to 
have every parent visit his child’s school at least 
once during the week. Evening sessions may 
be substituted for afternoon sessions on certain 
days. For some time prior to Education Week, 
articles on the schools should appear in local 
newspapers. This program is intended to em- 
phasize each of the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation: health; worthy home membership; mas- 
tery of the tools, technies and spirit of learn- 
ing; faithful citizenship; vocational and eco- 
nomie effectiveness; wise use of leisure, ethical 
character. 


Health Day, November 5.—Health is the founda- 
tion of individual happiness and community well- 
being. Health Day programs can show the public 
what the schools do to promote health through 
recreation, nutrition, ventilation and training in 
good habits. An adequate school plant—sanitary, 
spacious, cheerful—helps to improve individual and 
community life and to insure a better race. 

Home and School Day, November 6.—Home is 
the most fundamental institution among civilized 
peoples. Its cooperation with the school is a neces- 
sity. American Education Week is a good time for 
parents to visit the school and for teachers to plan 
visits to the homes of their pupils. Let the pupils 
know what each of them can do to help make bet- 
ter homes. 

Know Your School Day, November 7.—Schools 
are the first and biggest enterprise in locality, state 
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or nation. A little invested in education saves 
much expended on poverty, disease and crime. The 
school teaches children how to learn, to think, to 
develop vision, to judge, to do, and gives them an 
appreciation of the spirit of learning. 

School Opportunity Day, November 8.—To help 
every child find his field of service and to prepare 
him for it is a primary responsibility of the school. 
On this day show the opportunities offered chil- 
dren in your community—how vocational efficiency 
is promoted through courses in agriculture, trades 
and industries, commerce and home economics; how 
advantages are afforded by special classes and 
evening schools. 

Citizenship Day, November 9.—The success of a 
democratic government depends upon the faithful 
performance by each citizen of his public duty. 
By living as citizens of the schools, children learn 
to be citizens of the larger society. Schools elimi- 
nate factional and national hatreds and develop 
that mutual sympathy, respect and understanding 
essential to loyal citizenship. 

Community Day, November 10.—Education is a 
lifelong enterprise. The program for this day will 
emphasize the value of schools in the advancement 
of community life. Progressive communities pro- 
vide for wholesome leisure activities—libraries, 
parks, playfields, auditoriums—and make the 
schoolhouse a community center. 

Armistice Day, November 11.—Ten years ago, to- 
day, the thought of the world changed from war 
duties to the peaceful pursuits of life. On this 
day let the ministers of all denominations tell what 
teachers and the school are doing to build citizen- 
ship and character. Call attention to the fact that 
Education Week is now observed in other countries 
as suggested by the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Note that the formal observance 
of Armistice Day under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Legion will be on Monday, November 12. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Braprorp Knapp, for the last five years 
president of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has been elected president 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn. Dr. Knapp was for ten years director 
of extension work in the southern states, and 
was dean and director of the Schoo] of Agri- 
culture at the University of Arkansas before 
going to Oklahoma. 


Dr. Ray H. Larwam, since 1924 professor of 
education at Ohio University, at Athens, has 
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been appointed president of Iowa State Teach. 
ers College at Cedar Falls, to succeed Dr 
Homer H. Seerley, who retires in June. 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, professor of elementary 
education in Peabody College, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College at Richmond, to succeed 
the late Dr. T. J. Coates. 


Dr. FREDERICK BERTRAND ROBINSON will be 
installed as president of the College of the City 
of New York on May 7, in connection with the 
observance of the eighty-first anniversary of the 
college. Representatives of two hundred and 
forty-two universities and colleges are expected 
to be present. 


Dr. Francis P, GArINes was installed as pres. 
ident of Wake Forest College, North Carolina, 
on April 25. Dr. William Lewis Poteat, who 
until his recent resignation had been president 
of the college since 1905, gave the principal ad- 
dress. 


Dr. Joun Basserr Moore, formerly professor 
of international law in Columbia University, has 
presented his resignation to the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations as judge of the Perm- 
nent Court of International Justice. Mr. Moore 
will devote his entire time to completing a trea- 
tise on international law, on which he has spent 
forty-two years of labor. This will comprise 
seventy-five volumes, dealing with the history o! 
arbitration and conciliation since the earliest 
times. 


THe Medieval Academy of America, one 0! 
the group comprising the American Council 0! 
Learned Societies, has awarded the Edward 
Kennard Rand prize in medieval studies to Pro- 
fessor Louis John Paetow, of the University o! 
California, for his edition of the Morale Scho- 
larium of John of Garland. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its charter on May 
10 and 11, the degree of D.Litt. will be co” 
ferred by the University of Liverpool on Lor! 
Crawford and Balearres, chancellor of the Us! 
versity of Manchester, for eminent services 
art, literature and education, and on Dr. 1 
Perey Nunn, professor of edueation in the Us 
versity of London and principal of the Londo 
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Day Training College, for distinguished contri- 
butions to philosophy and education. The doc- 
torate of laws will be conferred on Mr. William 
M. Childs, vice-chancellor of the University of 
Reading, for eminent service to university edu- 
cation in England and on the Right Honorable 
Hi. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, for his distinetion in scholarship and his 
services to education in England. 


A portrait of Dr. George Alexander, for 
more than forty years a member of the council 
of New York University and for twenty years 
the president of the council, has been presented 
to New York University. The portrait is the 
work of George Rufus Boynton. Although Dr. 
Alexander, who is eighty-four years old, sat for 
the portrait, he was unaware that it was being 
painted for his fellow-council members. 


As reported in Scnoon anp Socrery last 
week, Dr. Maurice E. Rogalin was named by the 
board of superintendents to fill the principal- 
ship of the Jamaica Training School for Teach- 
ers. The board of education has, however, been 
petitioned by students of the college to appoint 
instead Dr. Joseph F. Cashman, head of an an- 
nex to the school. A large deputation of stu- 
dents waited on the board and prevailed upon 
Commissioner Arthur S. Somers to move that a 
delay of two weeks be approved. This motion 
was carried. 

New appointments to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas for the college year 1928- 
1929 inelude: J. A. MeGeoch, Ph.D. (Chicago), 
professor of psychology; R. H. Waters, as- 
sistant professor of psychology in the University 
of Arizona, associate professor of psychology; 
C. D. DeBoer, of the University of Michigan, 
instruetor in psychology; David Causey (Cali- 
fornia), instructor in Princeton University, as- 
sociate professor of zoology; R. D. MeGinnis, 
of the Ohio State University, assistant professor 
of business administration, and Margaret 
Richter, Ph.D., Stanford University, instructor 
in English. 


Proressor Stiruinc P. Lamprecut, of the 
University of Illinois, has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of philosophy at Amherst College. 


Carrol D. CHamprin, of Pennsylvania 
State College, will give courses in education at 
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Cornell University during the 1928 summer 
session. 


Dean Pin Line Cura, of the Oberlin Shansi 
Schools in Taiku, China, is spending two years 
in the United States on a fellowship granted by 
the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association. Mr. 
Chia is spending his first year in graduate study 
at Oberlin College. 


Miss Emma Evizapern StepHenson, of the 
Library of the University of California, will 
arrive in Paris early in July to take a position 
as head of the order department of the Amer- 
ican Library, succeeding Miss Mary B. Brew- 
ster, of the New York State Library, who is re- 
turning to the United States. Miss Dorothy 
McKee, of the Grosvenor Library at Buffalo, 
arrives early in June to succeed Miss Elizabeth 
Crawford as assistant in the periodical depart- 
ment. 


Dr. Paut F. Capmany, associate professor of 
economics, has been appointed to the position 
of dean of men at the University of California, 
to succeed Professor Charles G. Hyde, who is 
resigning to devote himself to academic and 
scientific work. 


E. E. Srackpoue, of Boston and Arlington, 
has been appointed comptroller of Mt. Holyoke 
College. Mr. Stackpole takes the place of the 
late Walter B. Adams. 


Four new members have been elected trustees 
of Temple University. They are Edward G. 
Budd, president of Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president Curtis 
Publishing Company; Charles G. Erny, Phila- 
delphia builder, and A. A. Mitten, vice-presi- 
dent Mitten Management. 


SUPERINTENDENTs of the State of Wisconsin 
who have recently been reelected include: Ben 
J. Rohan, Appleton; O. W. Trentlage, Kil- 
bourn; Nicholas Gunderson, Sparta; Wm. T. 
Darling, Wauwatosa; C. A. Hatfield, Cornell; 
L. E. Bear, Mineral Point; F. G. MacLachlan, 
Greenwood; Fred C. Martin, Durand; M. C. 
Potter, Milwaukee; W. C. Miles, Iron Belt; 
M. C. Palmer, Columbia County. 


Morton Snyper, for two years secretary of 
the Progressive Education Association, will on 
July 1 resign the secretaryship in order to be- 
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come head master of the Rye Country Day 
School at Rye, New York. 


THe HonorasLte Newton D. Baker, secre- 
tary of war in the Wilson cabinet, will make the 
commencement address at Birmingham-Southern 
College on May 29. The baccalaureate sermon 
will be preached on May 27 by the Reverend 
Randolph A. Tucker, of Columbus, Mississippi, 
of the class of 1898. 


Presiwent WILLIAM MaTHer Lewis, of La- 
fayette College, will give the commencement ad- 
dress at Princeton Theological Seminary on 
May 8 and at Gettysburg College on June 13. 


Tue Bureau of Extension of New York Uni- 
versity is offering a series of radio courses. One 
of these is on “Everyman’s Philosophy,” over 
WOR Friday evenings at 7:45. To date there 
are 425 registrations in the course, from fifteen 
states and Canada. The ages run from 18 to 77, 
and the class is about equally divided between 
men and women. Dr. H. H. Horne gives the 
lectures. 


Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor of 
government emeritus in Harvard University, 
was in residence at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., the week of March 26, during which time 
he delivered a series of five addresses on political 
biography. The subjects were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, George Washington, Andrew Jackson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. In addi- 
tion, he was available to members of the student 
body and delivered an address on research, giv- 
ing the story of his own search for materials 
for his book on Salmon P. Chase. This visit was 
upon the invitation of the department of gov- 
ernment and law and under the auspices of the 
Kirby Foundation for Civil Rights. 


JupGe Henry Srires Barker, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, jurist and formerly president of the 
University of Kentucky, has died at Jefferson- 
vill, Ind., in his seventy-eighth year. 


Err Davipson Woopsury, formerly head mas- 
ter of the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, 
died on April 14 in his ninety-first year. 


Miss Wrinirrep HorssruGH Moser.ey, late 
principal of St. Hilda’s College, the University 
of Oxford, died suddenly on April 6 at the age 
of fifty-three years. 
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Ar its meeting in Cambridge, February 28, 
1928, the National Conference on Educational 
Method adopted a new constitution. The name 
of the organization was changed to National 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. The officers for the current year are: 
President, Mary A. S. Mugan, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Fall River, Mass.; First 
Vice-president, A. 8. Barr, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin; Second Vice- 
president, I. Jewell Simpson, assistant state 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. Hosic, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

THE annual joint meeting of the college fae- 
ulties of the Lehigh Valley was held at Lafay- 
ette College on April 30. About two hun- 
dred representatives from Lehigh, Muhlenberg, 
Moravian and Lafayette were present. The 
delegates held interdepartment conferences in 
the afternoon, and inspected the annual Lafay- 
ette College Art Exhibit. A dinner was given 
in the evening, followed by a debate on Mus- 
solini between Prince Nitti and 8. S. MeClure. 


Tue third annual spring conference of the 
section of normal schools and teachers colleges 
of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education met recently for three days 
in New York City, under the presidency of 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, of New York Univer- 
sity. The closing session was devoted to “Prob- 
lems of Student Life in Teacher Training In- 
stitutions.” More than a dozen ten-minute 
speeches were made on the subject by the stu- 
dent officers from near-by teacher-training and 
normal schools. 


APPOINTMENT of two advisory committees to 
assist in the study of the control, finance and 
business administration of land-grant colleges 
in connection with the land-grant college sur- 
vey are being made by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The committees include trustees, regents, 
business managers and comptrollers of a num- 
ber of leading institutions. They were organ- 
ized for the purpose of reviewing the plans be- 
ing prepared for a general study of the agencies 
of state and superior control, of finance and 
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systems of handling the business affairs of the 
land-grant colleges. The plans for this work 
have already been completed by the bureau, hav- 
ing been prepared by Carl E. Steeb, business 
manager of the Ohio State University, in coop- 
eration with D. W. Springer, secretary of the 
Association of Governing Boards of State Uni- 


versities and Allied Institutions with headquar-. 


ters in Washington, both of whom are members 
of the Land-Grant College Survey staff. The 
committee on agencies of state and superior 
control include: John Callahan, regent, Uni- 
versity of Wiseonsin, Madison; David E. Ross, 
trustee, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Junius E. Beal, regent, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Alma W. Paterson, trustee, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, and William 8. 
Myers, trustee, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The committee on finance and 
business is made up of the following: Robert 
G. Sproul, vice-president, comptroller and secre- 
tary to regents, University of California; Rob- 
ert L. Himes, business manager, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge; Fay E. Smith, seeretary, 
board of trustees, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; Charles H. Gorman, comptroller, 
University of Nevada, Reno, and Albert S. 
Brower, comptroller, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh. 


In response to an invitation from the Amer- 
ican Library Association, extended by a com- 
mittee consisting of Nathan van Patten, John 
T. Vanee and Carl H. Milam, the minister of 
education of Mexico has appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to attend the fiftieth annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association to 
be held at West Baden from May 28 to June 2: 
Selorita Esperanza Velézquez Bringas, of the 
Library of the Ministry of Education; Sefior 
Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, perpetual secretary 
of Antonio Alzate (a scientific society) ; Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, of the Library Department of 
the Ministry of Education; Joaquin Méndez 
Rivas, director of the National Library ; Joaquin 
Diaz Mereado, librarian of the Library of the 
Ministry of Education, and one other member 
to be named soon. The delegates will attend the 
convention as the guests of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The tentative 
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schedule for the pre-conference trip of the dele- 
gates includes the following cities: Houston, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne and Indianapolis. The post-con- 
ference trip will include a visit to Washington 
and New York. The plans also include a per- 
sonally conducted tour of the important libraries 
en route to West Baden, a Mexican Day at 
West Baden on May 26 and perhaps a round 
table. 


An Institute on the Administration of Ele- 
mentary School Libraries will be held July 9 to 
21, inclusive, at the University of Minnesota. It 
will be conducted as a part of the regular sum- 
mer session under the direct charge of the col- 
lege of education in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals. It is 
the second of the series, the first having been 
held in Seattle last year. The American Li- 
brary Association has shown its active interest 
in the project. The institute will include lec- 
tures on various phases of elementary school 
libraries, discussions and assigned readings. 
University credit will be given for satisfactory 
completion of the course. Among those who 
have been invited to participate are Dean Wil- 
liam Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Superintendent J. W. Studebaker, 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Superintendent Carleton 
W. Washburne, of Winnetka, Ill.; Arthur S. 
Gist, president of the Association of Elementary 
School Principals, of Oakland, California; 
Lucile F. Fargo, of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and Harriet A. Wood, of the Minnesota 
Department of Education. The institute is in 
general charge of Frank K. Walter, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library. 


Tue University of Toronto, cooperating with 
the government of the province of Ontario 
through its department of education, has estab- 
lished a Library Training School covering a full 
academic year with a competent staff of in- 
structors at the head of which is Miss Winifred 
Barnstead, B.A., formerly of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library but for some years the chief of 
the cataloguing department of the Toronto Pub- 
lie Library. Entrance to the school will be 
honor matriculation. 
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Tue survey of the school system of the city 
of Newburgh, N. Y., conducted by the depart- 
ment of educational administration of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, began on March 
1. The report on this survey, which will be an 
all-inclusive study of the school system, will be 
made to the Board of Education on November 1. 


Tue board of education of Plattsmouth, Ne- 
braska, has voted to discontinue, at the close of 
the school year, the practice of giving contracts 
to married women. 


THe Medford, Massachusetts, school commit- 
tee has authorized Superintendent Howes to in- 
sert a provision in all contracts with teachers 
not already on permanent tenure, whereby the 
marriage of the teacher automatically termi- 
nates the contract. 


THE daily papers report that restoration to 
active duty of ten principals and twelve teach- 
ers in the public schools of Chicago, retired 
under the William McAndrew emeritus rule, is 
ordered in a mandate entered by Judges Scan- 
lan, Barnes and Gridley in the Appellate Court. 


A DEPARTMENT of mental hygiene has been 
established in the publie schools of Los Angeles, 
California. It includes a psychological elinie, 
counselor service, special classes for different 
types of atypical children, special teaching 
material for such classes and a demonstration 
nursery school. 


Ar a meeting of the Boston School Committee 
on April 25, it was voted unanimously to amend 
the order creating the school survey board by 
increasing the personnel from seven to nine 
members. The change came about by the in- 
sistence of the Boston Central Labor Union that 
it have representation. The committee, at the 
union’s suggestion, indorsed Frank P. Fenton 
as one of the new members. The ninth member 
awaits th: nomination of the Boston Home and 
School Association, an organization represent- 
ing sixty or more parent-teacher associations, 
comprising a membership of 8,000. The School 
Committee indorsed the nominations of Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Francis R. Bangs and Carl Dreyfus, who 
were nominated, respectively, by Mayor Nich- 
ols, for the city of Boston; President Stephen 
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W. Sleeper, for the Boston Real Estate Ey. 
change, and President Andrew J. Peters, for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. All nomi- 
nees reported their acceptance. Communica- 
tions were received from Judge Michael H. Sul- 
livan, Archer M. Nicherson, of the Frank Y. 
Thompson Intermediate School; Arthur L, 


- Gould, assistant superintendent of schools, and 


Walter F. Downey, head master of Boston En- 
glish High School, who were nominated by the 
School Committee when the survey order was 
introduced. 


Tue Chilean government has selected eight 
school teachers whom it will send to the United 
States under government commissions to study 
for a period of three years American methods 
of instruction at American universities, at the 
end of which they will be required to report to 
the government upon the results of their investi- 
gation and study. 


._A qairt of $50,000 from Mortimer L. Schiff, 
New York financier, to the building and endow- 
ment fund of Taft School, is announced, bring- 
ing the total to $1,100,000 in the campaign for 
$2,000,000. A gift of $10,000 from W. A. 
Hamaan is also announced. 


A TOTAL of $208,250 in gifts, announced at 
the recent convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago, includes one of $50,000 for general en- 
dowment from Mr. J. J. Dau, chairman of the 
board of Reid, Murdoch and Company; $50,000, 
to be used for scholars and fellows in the field 
of archeology, from the estate of Mr. E. L. 
Ryerson, and a gift of $25,000 from Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Swift without limitation as to its use. 
Additional gifts announced were: For research 
in the humanities, from Mr. Augustus F. Pea- 
body and Mr, Charles F. Bullen, $5,000 each; 
for the Frank Billings Clinie, $50,000 from Mr. 
C. K. G. Billings; $5,000 each from Mr. 0. C. 
Wells, Mr. Matthew J. Carney and Mr. William 
H. Rehm; $1,000 each from Mr. Thomas Fisher 
and Mr. Edward G. Cowdery; $250 from Mr. 
Robert E. Peacock. For a survey of the legal 
tests for insanity, the Commonwealth Fund gave 
$5,000; Dr. Frank Billings gave $1,000 for the 
library of the University Clinies. Mr. William 
A. Wieboldt, donor of the Wieboldt Hall of 
Modern Languages, has given to the general /i- 
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brary for the department of Germanies twelve 
hundred volumes of texts and criticisms of 
Goethe secured in Leipzig by the purchase of a 
private collection. These gifts are in addition 
to others recently announced, including that of 
one million dollars from Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Lasker, for research in the degenerative dis- 
eases; $250,000 from Mr. Julius Rosenwald, for 
support of the physical sciences; $100,000 from 
Mr. Max Epstein, for an out-patient depart- 
ment in the new Lying-in Hospital, and a gift 
from Mr. Bernard A. Eckhart, which, added to 
the sums previously in hand, provides an ade- 
quate amount for maintenance of the depart- 
ments of mathematies and astronomy in a full 
program of teaching and research. The Ber- 
nard A. Eekhart Laboratory for these depart- 
ments is now taking final form. 


A cirr of $40,000 in the will of the late Dr. 
Robert S. Ingraham, of Milwaukee and Green 
Lake, Wis., has made possible the establishment 
of “The Ingraham Training Institute” at Gha- 
ziabad, India, under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
is a school for the training of Indian Christian 
pastors and teachers for work in Indian schools 
and churches. 


Tue University of Toronto has established a 
one-year course for graduate nurses who wish to 
prepare themselves for teaching and administra- 
tive positions in hospitals. This course. will 
commence next September and will include in- 
struction in methods in teaching, practice teach- 
ing, anatomy, physiology, psychology, hygiene 
and preventive medicine. A feature of the 
course will be semi-weekly bedside elinies, under 
the direction of physicians and surgeons who are 
members of the university staff. 


Proressors and students of the University of 
Madrid have gone on strike in protest against 
the indefinite suspension of Professor Jimenez 
Asua, who has been expelled from the faculty 
by the Spanish government. Professor Jimenez 
Asua was suspended because he openly ex- 
pressed disagreement with a measure recent!y 
enacted by Primo De Rivera’s administration 
terminating a course in eugenies. During an 
address he delivered at the University of Mur- 
cla he also attacked the “dictatorial régime.” 
He had been suspended several times before. 
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The Spanish government is maintaining strict 
censorship and it is reported that it plans to 
punish severely those who are protesting against 
the suspension of the professor. 


APPLICATION has been made for eighteen 
Hungarian students to attend universities in the 
United States this year through the exchange 
student arrangement of the International Insti- 
tute of Education, according to Paul Petry, as- 
sistant secretary of education in Hungary, who 
recently sailed for Europe. Mr. Petry while 
here issued an official invitation for as many 
American students as can be sent over to attend 
Hungarian schools this year as exchange stu- 
dents. 


Tue Walter Hines Page Traveling Scholar- 
ship, which is offered each year by the English- 
Speaking Union to enable a British teacher to 
visit the United States during the summer vaca- 
tion, has been awarded to Miss C. E. Homfray, 
headmistress of the Wimbledon Commercial 
School for Girls. Miss Homfray will visit the 
United States with a view to studying technical 
education for women and girls, with special 
reference to industry and commerce. To Miss 
H. Bennett, English mistress at Leeds Girls’ 
High School, the committee awarded a special 
Walter Hines Page Traveling Scholarship, 
which was offered this year by the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses. Miss Bennett is a 
member of the Yorkshire Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Mistresses and is one of the 
two representatives of the northeastern area 
on their committee. While in America Miss 
Bennett wishes to study the drama and speech 
training. The Association of Teachers of Do- 
mestic Subjects placed a grant at the disposal 
of the education committee of the English- 
Speaking Union, and a second special Walter 
Hines Page Traveling Scholarship was awarded 
to Miss Maureen Anderson, cookery teacher at 
the Domestic Science Center, Orwell-road, Liver- 
pool. She wishes to make a special study of 
household economies as taught in schools and 
colleges and applied in the homes in America. 
The two scholarships given by the Chautauqua 
Institute to enable British teachers to visit the 
Chautauqua Summer School were awarded to 
Miss G. M. Yeal, headmistress of the Ford Girls’ 
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School, Plymouth, and Miss E. Keating, senior 
history mistress of the Bolton School, Bolton. 


THe Paris Municipal Council has unanimously 
adopted a proposal to create ten pensions of 
10,000 franes each a year for aged savants, 
artists and writers living in Paris who have 
exercised their arts there. One hundred thou- 
sand franes will be set aside annually in the 
budget of the City of Paris to provide the pen- 
sions and a commission will be appointed to 
administer the fund. In the case of the death 
of any beneficiary the pension will stop auto- 
matically and will not be payable to his de- 
pendents. 


THe Manitoba Educational Association held 
its twenty-third annual convention in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, starting on April 
10. The list of speakers was headed by Ar- 
thur Rowntree, former headmaster of Bootham 
School, England, who is touring Canada under 
the auspices of the National Council of Eau- 
cation. Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody 
Institute, of Minneapolis, was another guest 
speaker. Others who addressed the convention 
included R. A. Hoey, minister of education for 
Manitoba; Dr. Robert Fletcher, the deputy 
minister, and W. D. Bayley, in charge of cor- 
respondence instruction for Manitoba. 


THe sum of $250,000 has been subscribed up 
to the present toward the Princeton University 
endowment fund of two million dollars for in- 
crease in salaries. 





DISCUSSION 


THE EFFECT OF MALNUTRITION 
UPON EXPRESSION OF INTEL- 
LIGENCE 


DANIEL was first brought to the writer for a 
mental examination in June, 1925. His chrono- 
logical age at the time was seven years and 
eight months. Both the principal and his see- 
ond-grade teacher considered that he was decid- 
edly defective. He was said to be doing such 
poor work that he was not to be promoted at 
the end of the term. His transparent skin, 
dark encireled eyes, pinched chest and generally 
emaciated condition indicated that the boy was 
seriously undernourished. As the principal 
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brought him into the room she tapped her head 
significantly, thus indicating her idea of the 
hopelessness of his mentality. 

Because of his very evident extreme diffidence 
extra time and care were required in order to 
win his confidence. During this preparatory 
conversation he gradually told something of his 
experience. His interest seemed to center 
almost entirely about his numerous illnesses, 
He finally volunteered a comment concerning 
his two younger brothers, ages four and five, 
saying, “I am sick lots, but not so much as my 
brothers. We catch just everything.” His 
conversation clearly reflected the morbid atti- 
tude in the home and this probably accounts 
for his malnourished condition. Early in the 
examination it was noted that the simple act 
of attending to the problems as they were pre- 
sented cost the boy a real effort. It was neces- 
sary on occasion to repeat the questions, where 
permissible, before he could grasp their mean- 
ing. Before replying he frequently stared, 
hesitated for an appreciable length of time and 
then by an actual movement of the body seemed 
to “push” his voice. His answers were labored 
and slow, scarcely above a whisper. In spile 
of the fact that he lost several credits because 
he responded just outside the time limit, Dan- 
iel’s score on the Binet Stanford revision gave 
him an IQ of 116. 

The child was referred to the schoo] nurse 
with the recommendation that his parents be 
interviewed as to his general physical condition 
and that he be tested for defective vision. The 
nurse reported that she had taken up the case 
earlier in the year and had not been able so far 
to gain much cooperation from the home. In- 
vestigation revealed that Daniel lived with his 
parents in a small flat above his father’s secon¢- 
hand furniture store in a downtown section of 
the city, a short distance from the freight yards. 
There was no opportunity for him to play out- 
of-doors except on the sidewalks of a busy 
street corner where he was at the mercy of 
some rough boys of whom he lived in constant 
terror. 

The difficulty found in administering the te 
indicates something of the reasons for the 
underestimation of Daniel’s ability by thos 
who observed his daily work. In a grade with 
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forty other ehildren he was not likely to gain 
personal attention, since his weakness did not 
allow him to assert himself sufficiently. When 
given an opportunity to recite he required so 
much time to begin his reply that the busy 
teacher regularly passed on to another child. 
Such hesitaney is very easily attributable by 
the teacher to sheer lack of preparation and 
ultimately to lack of eapacity. It is conceiv- 
able that a superior child would more quickly 
resent the injustice of such summary treatment 
than would a dull child. That Daniel had been 
frightened as well as made resentful was very 
evident from his great timidity and shrinking 
gestures during the examination. The writer 
had the eustomary diseussion with the principal 
and recommended that he be promoted. Some 
months later the report on his intelligence test 
was consulted with reference to another matter. 
Serawled across it was found this notation in 
the handwriting of Daniel’s teacher, “I don’t 
care. He may be weak but he never had an 
IQ of 116 and I know it.” The comment is 
sufficiently indieative of the relationship exist- 
ing between the boy and his teacher. 

In December, 1927, the principal requested 
that Daniel, who was then in the IV-A grade, 
be retested “beeause of his great improvement.” 
Daniel, still somewhat timid and with drawling 
habit of response, presented a vastly different 
appearance than at the time of the previous 
test. His physieal condition was evidently 
very much improved, his manner decidedly 
alert. He announeed that his father ran a 
“new and second-hand furniture store” and 
that he now lived in a “real home.” His re- 
sponses on the whole were confidently deliberate 
and well chosen. His IQ rated as 130 on this 
second examination. His school ability was 
deseribed as excellent and his fourth-grade 
teacher could not believe that he had ever been 
considered dull or defective. 

The earlier underestimation of Daniel’s intel- 
ligence is illustrative of an error too easily made 
by teachers in the sehoolroom. A child with 
good personal appearance who is vividly re- 
sponsive to his environment may be easily over- 
rated by his teachers. The slow, awkward, 
difident or stubborn ehild is as likely to be 
underestimated. It is well to remember in this 
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connection that the response systems of the 
child are not only a function of his innate 
capacity but also of his health and the treat- 
ment to which he has been subjected by others. 
The development of mutual antagonisms, partly 
because of personal relationships, partly be- 
eause of irritating factors which may not be 
direetly connected with the particular situation, 
often precludes an approach to an objective 
evaluation of the pupil by the teacher. Daniel’s 
second-grade teacher, like many others, was 
extremely reluctant to admit her easily possible 
mistake. Nevertheless, every experienced psy- 
chologist knows that estimates of intelligence 
based upon easily observable general character- 
isties are peculiarly susceptible to error. It 
would seem to be a very worthwhile task for 
the educational psychologist to bring to the at- 
tention of young teachers the possibility and 
probability of such errors in judgment in the 
schoolroom. 

Daniel’s record also calls sharp attention to 
the question as to whether standardized intel- 
ligenee tests have been “made fool proof” or 
“reduced to a mere routine.” Parents and 
teachers, involved as they are in the subjective 
situation, although they may have the best in- 
tention of being absolutely objective, are nec- 
essarily too much interested, favorably or 
otherwise, in the outcome of the test. Subtle 
suggestion by look, gesture or tone of voice in- 
evitably influences the responses of the child. 
Much may be said in favor of the school 
psychologist or the properly trained visiting 
teacher who, completely free from the personal 
interest factor, is better able to present the test 
material and secured an unbiased rating. 

EstHer Hurtey DEWEERDT 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

BELorT COLLEGE 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN NATURAL 
HISTORY TRAILS 

WuHeEN in July of 1921 the first portion of 

what is now the expansive Allegany State Park 

was opened to the public, the Buffalo Society 

of Natural Sciences operated for the benefit of 

its members a large group camp which was 
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situated in a picturesque grove at the base of 
Mount Seneca, a lofty wooded hill which flanks 
beautiful Quaker Valley. At that time the tract 
was wholly undeveloped and teemed with wild 
life. The plans for operating this camp were 
to be in keeping with the aims of the institution 
fostering it, plans which, with other features 
having to do with arousing an interest in out- 
door activities generally, provided an educa- 
tional program in nature study for an organ- 
ized group of young people, the now well- 
known Roosevelt Field Club, and one in which 
the public in general might participate in sev- 
eral ways. A camp museum was to be estab- 
lished and daily field trips conducted for the 
purpose of making the natural history of the 
park known to those desiring a better acquain- 
tance with their environment during their stay 
at camp. 

W. P. Alexander, field naturalist and director 
of extension work, was sent by the Buffalo So- 
ciety to take charge of these activities, with in- 
struction to lay special stress on the outdoor 
museum to be developed. The first museum was 
housed in a large tent having a good wooden 
floor and provided with tables, cages and dis- 
play shelves constructed on the site of rough, 
durable materials. From the outset this mu- 
seum, which housed all manner of mineral, vege- 
table and animal specimens, became a center of 
attraction, not merely for the registered guests 
of the camp, but all other park visitors seem- 
ingly, when its existence became known, as it 
very soon did. 

The daily trips afield also became very 
popular, so much so, indeed, that frequently it 
was necessary to conduct them morning and 
afternoon in order to take care of the large 
number of people anxious to benefit by the in- 
struction thus offered. 

To the east of Seneca Mountain, on the south 
side of Mount Onondaga, is to be found one of 
the spectacular natural features of the Allegany 
State Park. It is an extensive ledge of the 
beautiful rock known as the Salamanca Con- 
glomerate, a ledge containing great fissures, once 
the winter retreats for bruin, and now popu- 
larly known as the “Bear Caves.” Between the 
two mountains lies the broad, wooded Slide 
Hollow, a fine secluded valley, parts of which 
are strewn with giant blocks of the conglom- 
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erate. The Hollow also contains a small but 
fine mountain brook, and the entire region is 
replete with a great variety of wild life. 

One day while conducting a party through 
this fascinating forest area, it oceurred to Mr. 
Alexander that it would be possible to extend 
the museum idea, which had now captured the 
public fancy at camp, by clearing a trail 
through the wood which might be followed by 
folk without leadership and enjoyed to the full- 
est if the specimens flanking it were labeled as 
was the practice of labeling them in the tent 
museum. 

Acting upon this idea he enlisted an enthu- 
siastie group of students and plotted a trail, 
which was soon afterward cleared and extended 
through the backwood from the camp of the 
society to Bear Cave Ledge, a distance of ap- 
proximately one mile. This trail first became 
known as the “Forest Museum” and to-day is 
followed by thousands of park visitors, who call 
it by the more prosaic name of “Bear Cave 
Trail.” To persons interested in such develop- 
ments, this trail, laid out in 1921, stands out as 
a pioneer attempt to work out a roofless mu- 
seum, or Natural History Trail, where wild 
things live and are at home. 

Trees and shrubs were the first specimens to 
be labeled along the trail. The names of the 
plants, both common and scientific, were sup- 
plied together with such information concerning 
the habits, uses, ete., of the species as was 
thought might interest the general public. To- 
day some of the original labels, done in India 
ink on heavy manilla paper, are still to be seen, 
legible though darkened with age. 

From the first the Natural History Trail was 
an immense success. People were soon travel- 
ing the path in such numbers that it early be- 
came apparent that a device had been hit upon 
which, with careful handling, might prove of 
unlimited value as an educational factor in the 
nature study program. From that hour much 
time was spent in improving the forest trail, 
and everything occurring along its course came 
in for its share of attention and was added 
to the labeled exhibits. Herbaceous flowering 
plants, ferns, mosses, lichens and fungi were 
treated after the woody kinds had been ¢* 
hausted, and at last the animal life was made to 
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take its part as well as such materials of the 
mineral kingdom as were available. Finally, 
specimens not at home directly on the trail were 


brought there from other sections of the park so 
that they might temporarily, or permanently, 
become part of the exhibits to which the public 
eye was directed. Conservation was stressed in 
many labels that made an often enough re- 
spected plea to visitors to consider the wild life 
and beauty of the park and preserve it from 


destruction. 


A special feature of the first Natural History 
Trail in the Allegany State Park merits special 
notice here. Nearly midway between the two 
mountains a great block of the Salamanca Con- 
glomerate had lodged so that its upper surface 
lay inclined at an angle of about ten degrees. 
The exposed moss-covered face of this rock held 
comfortably one hundred seated persons. The 
trail was plotted to pass this natural classroom 
and here parties were regularly conducted, and 
while seated in orderly fashion the groups 


listened to a series of nature talks under sur- 
roundings that in midsummer would be difficult 
to duplicate. The “Sehool Rock” on the trail 
became a feature so well patronized that at 


times the audience overflowed the capacity of 
the tilted block and was forced to stand or take 
seats on the ground. Such was the Natural 
History Trail maintained by the camp of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Science for a period 
of three years. Tt was a pioneer attempt along 
lines that have since been developed far and 
wide in various parts of our country. Its sue- 
cess was evident to those who were responsible 
for it, from the first, and while more elaborate 
trails now exist, it is doubtful if they give 
greater enjoyment to nature lovers than did the 
experimental effort worked out in the infant 
days of the Allegany State Park. 
SHERMAN C, BISHOP 


New York Strate MUSEUM, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





QUOTATIONS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


IMPERIALISM has other realms than polities, 


and one of them is education. 


The lay reader 


must have been startled to read that Columbia 
University is immediately to annex St. Stephen’s 
College at Annandale-on-the-Hudson, ninety 
miles from New York. This college, with about 
250 students—and, incidentally, the body is to 
be kept at that number—has long been an ef- 
fectively denominational college under Episco- 
palian auspices. The gains to the college from 
its incorporation in Columbia are obvious. It 
will have the prestige of the large university and 
the financial stability that comes from its affilia- 
tion with it. Its scholastic standards will be 
protected and guaranteed by the university ad- 
ministration. It will retain the quiet and seclu- 
sion of its country campus, with the intellectual 
and administrative resources of the university at 
its disposal. 

The gains to the university are not so appar- 
ent. The official announcement says that the 
college up the Hudson can be used to receive the 
hundreds of students that have to be turned 
away from Columbia College each September. 
One doubts very much whether applicants who 
intended to go to Columbia would permit them- 
selves to be moved off that far into the suburbs. 
As an undergraduate commentator in The Co- 
lumbia Spectator remarks: “Even a high school 
graduate knows where the city line is.” The 
only possible advantage that the university could 
derive educationally would be that it could try 
experiments in education in a country college 
that a city college would not permit. For the 
sake of that variety of educational experiment 
which is part of the life of a modern university 
it will perhaps be well for Columbia to have a 
college whose type of student and whose situa- 
tion are so different from those of a college 
situated in the heart of New York. 

The really interesting fact about this annexa- 
tion is the symptom it reveals of the American 
process of merger and annexation entering 
American education. It is a portent, perhaps, 
of the decline of the independent small college. 
The small institutions are finding it more and 
more difficult to maintain financial independence 
and are finding it equally difficult, therefore, to 
man their faculties adequately. University or- 
ganization and control may make it possible for 
the colleges to cease to function as separate in- 
stitutions and yet to maintain their special work 
and character under university auspices. 
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It is impossible not to regret, however, this 
federalization and standardization of college 
education. The great contribution of the small 
college has been that in several instances—Am- 
herst, Haverford, Swarthmore and Dartmouth, 
for example—each of these colleges has main- 
tained a rather special quality and atmosphere 
due largely to their very separateness and inde- 
pendence. A group of small colleges that are 
simply feeders to the professional schools of a 
single university can not accomplish this result. 
St. Stephen’s will not lose, perhaps, by being 
added to Columbia, and Columbia is already so 
various and so conglomerate that one unit more 
or less ean not make mueh difference. But this 
amalgamation is a signal sign of the fact that 
empire, which is passing in international polli- 
ties, is arising in American education.—The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


POLITICS AND THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

THE board of education has voted not to give 
the contract for the new Austin High School to 
the Harvey A. Hanson Company. Virgil Coath 
is vice-president of the company. He is a son 
of J. Lewis Coath, president of the board. The 
elder Coath himself voted against the recom- 
mendation of the buildings and grounds commit- 
tee, saying that his position in the matter was 
delicate although no member of the board was 
interested financially in the company. 

It is hardly reasonable to believe that the 
recommendation of the committee giving the 
contract to the Hanson company would have 
been rejected if it had not been for the Repub- 
lican vote in the primary election. That had the 
effect of subduing certain tendencies in local 
government and in toning up an opposition 
which had become dejected in repeated failures. 
Cause and effect in voting can be perceived. 

It is possible that if this warning and rebuke 
could have been given in time Mr. McAndrew 
would not have been thrown out of office. The 
treatment given him was based on certain as- 
sumptions as to popular indifference or confu- 
sion which now have been discarded as unwork- 
able. 

It is probable that the schools will yet get the 
benefit of a vote which indicated general indig- 


nation. In this particular school building case 
it would be difficult to defend a public policy 
which accepted family relations in public cop. 
tracts. In their very nature the specifications 
of a building contract permit acceptance or re. 
jection of materials and that can influence the 
making of bids. 

The Hanson company, a new organization 
with Coath’s son one of its officers, has had 
three board of education contracts for the build- 
ing or repair of schools and Mr. Coath’s decision 
as president of the board to vote against giving 
the concern a fourth contract is distinctly re- 
lated to the election returns of last week. 

The Thompson members of the school board 
had been unchecked in exploiting the schools 
and the discouraged opposition in the member- 
ship could make no headway. Reputable citi- 
zens saw no chance of stopping the practices. 
The full injury the schools were about to receive 
could hardly be foreseen but the treatment of 
Mr. McAndrew indicated that no one but a place 
hunter had any chance of surviving in the super- 
intendency. 

Mr. Coath made himself the noisiest and most 
ridiculous of the witch hunters but his inspira- 
tion came from Mr. Thompson. The mayor had 
prepared for the hunt and forced it and it was 
quite apparent that it was a beating of tubs to 
distract attention from practices calculated to 
ruin the Chicago system of public education. 

That the people of Chicago would condone or 
support such political methods directly affecting 
their children seemed incredible and the results 
of their voting showed that they did not. The 
school board now is following the election re- 
turns and may continue to do so. A city sel- 
dom gets a much better illustration of political 
cause and effect. What it gets in government is 
what its voters put in the ballot boxes. If they 
stuff bad government into them nothing else wil! 
come out.—The Chicago Tribune. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS 
For several years it has been ti policy of 
the American Association of Collegiate Regi 
trars to consider broad aspects of education 4s 
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well as professional and technical details of the 
registrar’s work. At the sixteenth convention 
of the association at Cleveland, April 17-19, at- 
tended by 260 registrars and administrative offi- 
cers of 207 institutions, the topic of the gen- 
eral sessions was “The Humanization of Higher 
Education.” 

President Clarence C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was the opening speaker at 
the morning session of April 17, when he pro- 
posed “Some Steps in the Humanization of 
Education.” He diseussed admission policies, 
Freshman Week, undergraduate and faculty re- 
lationships, college social life, vocational guid- 
ance, and graduate study. President Little’s 
talk abounded in epigrams, including criticisms 
of “high-hat professors” and of the faculty and 
administration attitude which regards alumni as 
He declared that, for usefulness in 


a nuisance. 
a democracy, college education must provide 
for human relations and “not merely train in- 


tellectual chess players.” The other speaker at 
this general session, Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College, diseussed “Intellectualiz- 
ing our College Education.” He said he meant 
by intellectual “the full gamut of man’s men- 
tal range, his thinking first but not less his 
feeling and enjoyment.” As a preparation for 
the inereased leisure afforded to-day by science 
and machinery, he advocated that undergrad- 
uates be introduced to the fine arts, music, 
poetry, philosophy and science. As a train- 
ing in rigorous thinking and sustained applica- 
tion the speaker urged “freedom and self dis- 
cipline” and suggested that “colleges should 
permit students to substitute honors work for 
at least one regular course in their major de- 
partment.” 

Director Henry Turner Bailey, of the Cleve- 
land School of Art, addressing the association at 
the banquet in the evening, quoted the prin- 
ciples set forth by the late Professor Walter 
Sargent, of the University of Chieago, as to the 
value of art for the eultivation of the citizen 
and “as a means for his spiritual refreshment 
and enlargement.” He cited examples of busi- 
hess men who sketeh and paint as a hobby and 
of industrial leaders who find delight in col- 
lecting art objects. “I pity the man,” he said, 
“who has swhehed the age of forty without a 
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hobby.” Director Bailey dwelt upon the in- 
fluence as teachers of Professor Sargent, of 
Charles Eliot Norton and of Denman W. Ross, 
of Harvard. 

The Honorable Newton D. Baker, former sec- 
retary of war, who was the second speaker 
at the banquet, told the registrars, in touching 
on the humanization theme of the convention, 
about the best teacher he ever had, a woman 
whose motto was “Teach the boy, not the book.” 
Mr. Baker said that one of the tasks to be 
solved is finding the right field of work for the 
individual student and he applauded the efforts 
now being made in job analysis. But educa- 
tion should precede training, he thought; edu- 
cation in a common body of knowledge that 
would mark cultivated people. “I feel mis- 
givings as to our college education when I see 
graduates out seven to ten years devoting their 
leisure time to the stock market, golf, bridge— 
anything except cultural or economic or inter- 
national discussion.” Mr. Baker closed with an 
appeal to center attention upon the creation in 
America of a thoughtful public opinion. The 
toastmaster at the banquet was Mr. Sidney S. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer of Western Reserve 
University. 

At the general session of April 18, President 
William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, 
and Dean C. M. MecConn, of Lehigh University, 
read papers on the humanization topic. Presi- 
dent Lewis discussed “A Critical Adjustment— 
The Freshman with his College,” including 
freshman mortality and ways to reduce it. He 
referred to the program of the personnel com- 
mission of the American Council on Education 
and to the study now begun by the Carnegie 
Foundation of secondary and college educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In 
his paper, “57 Varieties of Guidance,” Dean 
MeConn considered first the objections of crit- 
ies of personnel work. The one valid point, he 
felt, was the objection to any paid professional, 
but to this objection the arrangement of deans 
and faculty advisers is equally open. The ideal, 
Dean MeConn declared, is where the counseling 
is done as a normal part of the friendship be- 
tween the counselor and the student. He re- 
viewed various representative personnel systems. 

The main topic was continued in a presen- 
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tation “What Ails the Colleges?” by Professor 
A. H. Espenshade, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, speaking at the general session of April 
19. Professor Espenshade, one of the charter 
members of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, was for many years regis- 
trar of Penn State, where he is now teaching in 
the English Department and also serving as one 
of the faculty advisers of students. Professor 
Espenshade told how advising is done at Penn 
State. 

Other speakers at general sessions were Regis- 
trar J. P. Mitchell, of Stanford University, who 
considered “The University Records of Students 
from Junior Colleges;” Dean W. G. Leutner, of 
Western Reserve University, who discussed 
“Coordinate Colleges in a University,” and Miss 
Maple Moores, admission officer of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who presented the results of 
an extended “Study of Operation Costs for the 
Registrar’s Office.” 

An address of welcome to the association was 
extended by President Robert E. Vinson, of 
Western Reserve University, at a complimentary 
luncheon at noon on April 18, by Western Re- 
serve University, Case School of Applied 
Science and the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion. 

Registrar Ira M. Smith, of the University of 
Michigan, president of the association, presided 
at the opening session. Other general sessions 
were in charge of the vice-presidents, Registrar 
R. N. Dempster, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Registrar H. H. Caldwell, of Georgia 
School of Technology, and Registrar Florence 
McGahey, of the University of Nebraska. 

Registrar Ezra L. Gillis, of the University of 
Kentucky, arranged for and presided at the 
open forum for new registrars, on the evening 
of April 18. 

Sectional meetings were held as follows: 

(A) Representatives of Universities, J. P. 
Mitchell, Stanford University, presiding. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

(B) Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges 
and Junior Colleges, Miss Carrie Mae Probst, 
Goucher College, presiding. Speakers: Dean 
M. Helen Marks, Pennsylvania College for 
Women; President Marion Coats, Sarah Law- 
rence College; Registrar S. Guerry Stukes, 
Agnes Scott College; Assistant Recorder S. N. 
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Kagen, College of the City of New York: Dean 
J. J. Oppenheimer, Stephens College; Registrar 
W. M. Smith, Lafayette College. 

(C) Representatives of Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools, C. P. Steimle, Michigan 
State Normal College, presiding. Speakers, As. 
sistant Dean Robert M. Magee, Jr., Detroit 
Teachers College, and others. 

(D) Representatives of Technical and Pro- 
fessional Schools, H. H. Armsby, Missouri State 
School of Mines, presiding. General diseus- 
sion, 

Officers for 1928-29 were elected as follows: 
President, C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; First Vice-President, 
E. J. Grant, Columbia University; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Josephine R. Morrow, Col- 
orado College; Third Vice-President, Miss F. 
Isabel Wolcott, Oberlin College; Secretary, (. 
P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College; 
Tréasurer, Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DRILL IN 
HANDWRITING TO REMOVE SPE- 
CIFIC ILLEGIBILITIES 


Ir is a curious circumstance that work on the 
handwriting problem to date has concerned it- 
self almost entirely with the general appear- 
ance or comeliness of the writing, without refer- 
ence to its major function, the ease with which 
it can be read. Pragmatically this last consider- 
ation is obviously the important one, and as 4 
matter of actual observation it is clear that hand- 
writing is often good looking and still baffling 
to the reader. Specific investigation of those 
forms which interfere with reading would thus 
seem desirable. And it would seem desirable 
also to determine whether drill, in handwriting, 
to eliminate illegibility might not produce more 
gain in legibility than the type of drill to ob- 
tain better form, which is now common. It is 
conceivable that such concentration up0t 
specific malformations of letters might be very 
effective in improving general appearances 4!*°. 

The experiment reported in this paper 
based upon an investigation to determine specific 
factors interfering with legibility which has @!- 
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ready appeared in print.’ This study shows 
that certain few specific malformations (for 
example, “d” written like i? “a* ihe: “a” 
“»” like undotted “i,” “h” like “li”) account for 
the great majority of difficulties which readers 
find in reading handwriting samples. As a mat- 
ter of fact the twenty-seven most frequent 
specific illegibilities accounted for approximately 
30 per cent. of all “the holdups” in reading. On 
the basis of this investigation a chart was made 
exhibiting these most common errors, and pro- 
viding place for the tabulation of the illegibil- 
ities made by each child in a class. 

The present experiment has to do with the 
efficacy of drill to imerease the legibility of 
handwriting, based on the diagnosis of each 
child’s illegibilities by means of this chart. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

The children worked with were twenty-three 
youngsters in a 4B elass, The experimenter 
(Miss Lehman) first “diagnosed” the illegibil- 
ities of each pupil and then met the class one 
half hour twiee a week for nine and a half 
weeks, for remedial work. The gains made by 
this group were compared with a control group 
of nineteen 3A children who had the regular 
handwriting drill usual in the school. Both of 
these classes were under the same teacher and 
therefore (except for the special help given the 
twenty-three 4B children) were subject to the 
same general instructional and classroom in- 
fluences. The question then is as to the effects 
of the special procedure used by Miss Lehman 
as contrasted with the advances made by the 
nineteen children in 3A during the same period.? 

At the beginning, the handwriting of both 
groups was appraised from handwriting sam- 
ples obtained in two different ways. In the 
first place both groups wrote for two minutes 
the sentence, “The mail was late yesterday,” 
and then the sentence, “Write a letter to him 
These samples were judged as to 
quality on the Ayres-Gettysburg scale, the 


to-morrow.” 


Pressey, L. C., and S. L., ‘‘ Analysis of Three 
Thousand Ilegibilities im the Handwriting of 
Children and Adults,’? Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. 6, No. 13, September 28, 1927. 

*The writers wish to acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to Prineipal Valence, of the Indianola School, 
and to Miss Cooper and Miss Lentz, of this school, 
for their splendid cooperation in this experiment. 
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median rating of five judges working inde- 
pendently being used as the final statement of 
quality on each sample, and the samples being 
so mixed that the judges did not know from 
which group a given sample came. The speed 
of writing, in terms of number of letters per 
minute, was also determined. 

The children were next asked to write an 
original composition on an interesting theme. 
The handwriting of the compositions was also 
rated as to quality on the Ayres scale. Most 
important, however, was the measure of “read- 
ability.” Each composition was read by three 
different readers, each reader timing himself 
with a stop-watch, to determine the total time 
taken. The figures were then made comparable 
by expressing legibility in terms of average 
number of letters read per second, on each com- 
position. As will be seen from the table to be 
presented shortly, the two groups were essen- 
tially the same as regards handwriting, by both 
determinations. 

Remedial work was then started with the 
experimental group. First the compositions 
were gone over, and all instances of the twenty- 
seven illegibilities generally most common were 
tabulated on the diagnostic chart. The experi- 
menter then pointed out to each child the illegi- 
bilities which he frequently made, and showed 
him how they could be corrected. She also 
adopted various practice procedures. Thus 
there was special practice for each child in 
writing those letters most commonly formed 
wrongly and lists of words containing these 
troublesome letters. Lists were also prepared 
illustrating to each child how his common illegi- 
bilities might cause confusion—such pairs as 
“dean” and “clean” to show how failure to close 
the loop on a “d” might cause misreading. Af- 
ter this more formal work the children wrote 
dictation exercises and original compositions, 
the writing in all cases being gone over for 
illegibilities and made the basis for further 
remedial work. The program thus continued 
for the nine and a half weeks’ period—nineteen 
half-hour meetings in all. The same end tests 
were then given to both experimental and con- 
trol groups; both groups wrote two different 
timed dictation exercises, and an original com- 
position assigned without reference to handwrit- 
ing. Table I shows the outcome. 
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TABLE I 


MEDIAN STANDING OF A CLASS BEFORE AND AFTER TWELVE WEEKS OF DRILL IN LeorBIuiry, CoMPARED 
WITH RESULTS FROM A CUASS NOT SO DRILLED 


— 


Dictation exercise Composition 
Speed Quality Quality Legibility 
Control Exper. Control Exper. Control Exper. Control Exper, 
tk eee 46 51 31 32 30 se 9 
End 58 69 34 46 30 41 14 29 
UTED © sicticwndishiciedeaialiiia ts os 12 18 3 14 0 9 -3 10 


Speed is in terms of number of letters per minute, quality in terms of values on the Ayres Gettys- 





burg scale, legibility in number of letters read per second. 


As will be seen from this table, the control 
group gained twelve letters per minute in speed 
of writing, while the experimental group gained 
eighteen; in quality the control group gained 
three points on the Ayres scale, whereas the 
experimental group gained fourteen. In other 
words, although in the work with the experi- 
mental group there was no emphasis on either 
speed or quality, distinct gains were made in 
speed and rather striking gains in quality also. 
In terms of the Ayres norms the gain is one 
grade in speed and one and one half grades in 
quality, in the nine and one half weeks’ period. 

On the compositions the gain in quality as 
rated by the Ayres scale was nine points. And 
now as to the readability. The figures show 
the control group to have lost slightly in the 
number of letters of their writing which could 
be read per second (the loss is probably so 
small as to be of no significance). However, 
ten more letters per second, of the handwriting 
of the experimental group, could be read at the 
end of the training than at the beginning. To 
put it another way, the readers were able to 
read the writing of the experimental group 
about fifty per cent. faster at the end of the 
experiment than before. 


THe GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS 


The findings perhaps are so obvious as not 
to need comment. It deserves to be emphasized, 
however, that by direction of teaching effort 
straight at specific faults of legibility not only 
was legibility strikingly increased, but both 
speed and quality of handwriting were also very 
definitely increased. The educational moral 
seems obvious. The specific nature of educa- 
tional problems, and the need for a direct and 


specific attack upon these problems are points 
clearly instanced. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The paper reports an experiment to de- 
termine the efficacy of drill in handwriting di- 
rected toward the removal of specific illegibil- 
ities in each child’s handwriting. 

(2) The experimental group consisted of 
twenty-three 4B children, and the control group 
of nineteen 3A children under the same teacher. 
Remedial drill to eliminate illegibilities was 
given the experimental group for half an hour 
twice a week for a total of nineteen such les- 
sons. Comparative gains were determined by 
handwriting samples obtained in dictation ex- 
ercises at the beginning and end of the experi- 
ment from both groups, and evaluated in the 
usual way as to writing rate and quality on the 
Ayres-Gettysburg seale. Efficiency in writing 
was also determined by having both groups, at 
beginning and end, write an original com- 
position, the legibility being measured by av- 
eraging the reading rates of three different 
readers. 

(3) It was found that in speed of writing, 
general quality or appearance and legibility as 
determined by rate at which the writing could 
be read, the experimental group made definitely 
greater gains than the contro] group. 

(4) It is eoneluded that drill aimed at 
specific illegibilities is much more efficacious 
than general drill in handwriting, in increasing 
not only legibility but also writing-rate and 
general quality. 

Hrupa LEHMAN 
LvELLA C. PRESSEY 
THE OnIo STATE UNIVERSITY 





